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of a Marriage is not one of his best works, though it is
characteristic enough of a painter, who so often seems to
have missed his way, to be worth attention,
It is impossible to examine here in any detail the
innumerable work of Tintoretto. He is not seen at his
best in the Prado. He seems ever to be overacting, as
it were, to be over-expressive, always to be speaking at the
top of his voice. In searching for 'the design of Michel-
angelo and the colour of Titian,' as he wrote on the wall
of his studio, he has missed both so impetuously that
we forgive him. In the two pictures by Veronese, the
Christ and the Centurion and the Finding of Moses,
the first is what we might expect almost, simple,
splendid, and worldly so unconsciously, so naturally,
as it were, that it charms you, if at all, by just that
It is the work of a man who was able to feel only in the
manner of the Renaissance. If the Finding of Moses is
his, as Mr. Ricketts believes,1 it is certainly one of his
loveliest smaller pictures; and although Veronese is
really only to be understood when he is seen 'at play
among the fantastic chequers of the Venetian ceilings/
as Ruskin reminds us, we may yet find a certain
delight in his work here in Madrid, seeing that the art
of the most delightful pagan of the Renaissance was
appreciated by that cold, fanatic Court, preoccupied
with the extremes of Christian asceticism, with what
Christianity had become in the hands of a people
whose whole worldly advantage seemed to lie in ex-
ploiting it.
The great pupil of Veronese, Tiepolo, whose force and
movement certainly lack something of the splendour,
the ' candour/ of his master, suggests here in Spain, at
any rate, the beautiful, scornful work of Goya, its im-
1 Mr Berenson, The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, 1902, p. 147,
questions the right of Veronese to this picture.